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Whilst  during  the  last  days  of  the  debates^  on  the  address, 
an  orator,  illustrious  for  all  time,  charmed  our  minds  and  our 
hearts  in  pleading  the  best  of  causes;  whilst  upborne  on  the 
wings  of  justice  and  of  truth,  he  soared  to  unaccustomed  heights, 
and  caused  his  rapt  audience  to  rise  with  him,  news,  happy 
and  glorious  above  all,  traversed  the  seas,  and  came  to  bring 
to  souls  steadfastly  enamored  of  liberty  a  trembling  sensation 
of  a  joy  and  of  a  consolation  for  too  long  time  unknown. 

The  deep  sorrow  which  has  befallen,  to  impress  on  the  triumph 
of  the  Northern  States  a  sacred  character,  should  not  take 
anything  from  this  joy.  It  must  survive  the  consternation, 
the  terror,  caused  throughout  the  world  by  the  assassination 
of  President  Lincoln,  victim  immolated  on  the  altar  of  victory 
and  of  country,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those  supremely  tragic 
catastrophes  which  crown  certain  causes  and  certain  existences 
with  an  incomparable  majesty,  by  adding  the  mysterious 
grandeur  of  expiation,  and  of  an  expiation  unmerited,  to  the 
virtues  and  the  glories  which  humanity  most  esteems. 

Let  us  then  greet  with  unmingled  satisfaction  the  happy 
victory  which  has  now  assured  to  the  United  States  the  triumph 
of  the  North  over  the  South;  that  is  to  say,  of  lawful  power 
over  inexcusable  revolt,  of  justice  over  iniquity,  of  truth  over 
falsehood,  of  freedom  over  slavery. 

'  In  the  legislature  of  the  French  Empire. 


It  is  well  known  that  it  is  not  our  habit  to  offer  incense  to 
victory — to  applaud  the  conqueror.  This  is  the  first  time  it 
has  happened  to  us  for  more  than  thirty  years.  It  is  very 
certain  we  shall  not  abuse  this  novelty,  and  shall  not  make  a 
practice  of  applause.  Let  us  then  be  allowed  to-day  to  abandon 
ourselves  without  reserve  to  a  joy  so  rare,  by  connecting  our 
present  emotions  with  those  days,  too  quickly  passed  away, 
when  the  charter  of  1814,  the  enfranchisement  of  Greece,  the 
emancipation  of  English  Catholics,  the  conquest  of  Algeria,  the 
creation  of  Belgium,  came  in  succession  to  adorn  the  young 
years  of  this  century,  to  rejoice  and  strengthen  liberal  hearts, 
and  mark  the  stepping  stones  of  true  progress.  Behold,  anew, 
after  an  interval  too  long,  a  happy  victory.  Behold,  for  once, 
evil  subdued  by  good,  strength  triumphant  in  the  service  of 
right.  On  this  side  of  the  world,  we  have  the  singular  and 
supreme  enjoyment  of  sharing  in  the  success  of  a  good  cause 
sustained  by  good  measures  and  gained  by  worthy  people. 
Let  us  then  thank  the  God  of  armies  for  this  glory  and  this 
happiness.  Let  us  thank  Him  for  this  great  victory  which  He 
has  now  granted,  for  the  everlasting  consolation  of  the  friends 
of  justice  and  of  liberty,  for  the  eternal  confusion  of  diverse  and 
numerous  categories  of  those  who  take  advantage  of  and 
oppress  their  fellow-creatures  by  slavery  as  well  as  by  corrup- 
tion; by  falsehood  as  by  cupidity;  by  sedition  as  by  tyranny. 

But  already  I  hear  the  murmur  of  surprise,  of  discontent, 
of  protest.  Even  in  the  Catholic  camp  the  cause  of  the  North 
has  been,  is  still,  unpopular.  Even  on  the  rumor  of  its  victory, 
that  shameful  cry  of  the  Moniteur  "so  much  the  worse,"  escaped 
from  more  than  one  breast,  from  more  than  one  heart  habit- 
uated to  contend,  like  ours,  for  the  causes  we  love  and  have 
served  from  the  cradle. 

Should  we  then,  we  are  asked,  should  we  then  truly  rejoice 
and  bless  God  for  this  victory?  Without  fear  we  answer,, 
yes.  Yes,  God  should  be  thanked  because  a  great  nation  lifts 
herself  up  again;  because  she  has  cleansed  herself  forever  from 
a  hideous  leprosy  which  served  as  a  pretext  and  reason  to  all 
the  enemies  of  liberty  to  revile  and  defame  her;  because  she 
now  justifies  all  the  hopes  which  rested  on  her;  because  we  have 
need  of  her;  and  because  she  is  returned  to  us,  repentant,  tri- 
umphant, saved.  Yes,  God  should  be  thanked,  because  that 
leprosy  of  slavery  has  disappeared  under  the  steel  of  the  con- 
querors of  Richmond,  extirpated  forever  from  the  only  great 


Christian  nation  which,  with  Spain,  was  still  infected  by  it; 
because  this  great  man-market  is  closed;  and  again,  because 
we  shall  no  more  see  on  the  glorious  continent  of  North  America 
a  human  being,  formed  in  God's  image,  put  up  to  the  highest 
bidder,  to  be  knocked  down  and  delivered  as  prey,  with  his 
female  companion  and  their  Httle  ones,  to  the  arbitrary  will, 
the  cruel  selfishness,  the  infamous  cupidity,  the  vile  passions, 
of  one  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

Yes,  God  should  be  thanked,  because,  in  this  great  and 
terrible  strife  between  slavery  and  freedom,  it  is  freedom  that 
remains  victorious;  freedom,  which,  habituated  among  us  to  so 
many  mistakes,  to  such  treachery  and  confusion,  compromised 
and  dishonored  by  so  many  false  friends  and  unworthy  cham- 
pions, had  great  need  of  one  of  those  grand  requitals  the 
inestimable  value  of  which  at  once  shines  forth  to  the  view  of 
all. 

Yes,  God  should  be  thanked,  because,  according  to  the  best 
averred  narratives,*  the  victory  has  been  unstained;  because 
the  good  cause  has  not  been  tarnished  by  any  excess,  nor 
soiled  by  any  crime;  because  its  advocates  have  not  had  to 
blush  for  its  soldiers,  nor  the  soldiers  for  their  leaders,  nor  the 
leaders  for  their  success,  nor  their  success  for  having  crowned 
base  cupidity  and  perverse  conspiracies. 

Yes,  in  fine,  God  should  be  thanked,  because  the  aggressors 
have  been  conquered;  because  those  who  were  the  first  to  draw 
the  sword  have  perished  by  the  sword;  because  impunity  has 
not  been  accorded  to  those  who  provoked  an  iniquitous  revolt, 
an  impious  war;  because  this  time,  at  least,  boldness  and 
cunning  have  not  sufficed  to  mislead  rightminded  people; 
because  the  authors  of  the  crime  have  become  its  victims; 
because  on  passing  the  Rubicon  of  lawful  action  they  have 
found  on  the  other  shore  defeat  and  death;  because  having 
hazarded  the  fortune  and  the  future  of  their  country,  with  the 
rashness  of  the  adventurer  and  the  dexterity  of  the  conspirator, 
the  aleajacta  est  has  not  availed  them,  and  that  at  this  impious 
and  bloody  game  they  have  not  succeeded;  they  have  played, 
and  have  lost.     Justice  is  done. 


I. 

We  must  not  lose  our  heads  over  the  temporary  discomfiture 
of  the  enemies  of  America,  and  of  our  own  cause.  We- must 
not  believe  them  definitively  converted  and  enlightened.  By 
degrees,  as  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  light  which  the  capture 
of  Richmond  shed  over  Europe,  followed  by  the  tragic  death 
of  Lincoln,  begins  to  fade;  by  degrees,  as  the  shadows  in- 
separable from  all  victory  and  every  human  cause  appear 
along  the  horizon,  we  shall  hear  anew  those  invectives  of  which 
the  United  States  in  general,  and  the  Northern  States  in 
particular,  have  been  the  object.  Mockery  and  calumny  will 
try  to  rally  that  ill-natured  opinion  which  we  have  seen  so 
ably  maintained  within  and  without.  That  perverse  joy, 
evinced  by  all  the  enemies  of  liberty  whenever  the  fall  of  the 
great  republic  was  thought  of,  will  again  become  noisy  and 
potential  on  the  first  embarrassment,  the  first  mistake  of 
our  friends  beyond  the  sea.  To-day  all  the  Vv'orld  denies  that 
it  wishes,  or  that  it  ever  wished  for  the  continuance  of  slavery, 
but  the  arguments  and  interests  favorable  to  slavery  have  not 
ceased  to  maintain  their  empire. 

It  has  not  been  an  unimportant  teaching  to  watch  how,  from 
the  first  days  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  conflict  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  the  classification  of  opinion  has  come 
about.  I  do  not  say,  please  God,  that  all  friends  of  the 
South  are  enemies  of  justice  and  liberty;  still  less  do  I  say 
that  all  partisans  of  the  North  ought  to  be  regarded  as  truly 
and  sincerely  liberal.  But  I  do  say  that  an  involuntary  in- 
stinct, all-powerful  and  unconquerable,  has  at  once  arrayed 
on  the  side  of  the  pro-slavery  people  all  the  open  or  secret 
partisans  of  the  fanaticism  and  absolutism  of  Europe.  All 
the  open  or  secret  enemies,  political  or  theological,  of  liberty, 
have  been  in  favor  of  the  South.  It  w^ould  be  useless  and  puerile 
to  deny  that  the  United  States  count  a  certain  number  of 
adversaries  among  the  Catholics;  and  that  notwithstanding 
the  prodigious  and  consoling  progress  of  Cathohcism  in  that 
country,  a  progress  no  one  has  witnessed  anywhere  else  since 
the  first  ages  of  the  Church. 

I  will  carefully  refrain  from  fathoming  the  causes  of  this 
unpopularity  of  America  in  general,  and  of  American  abohtion- 
ists  in  particular.  That  investigation  would  lead  me  too 
far.     I  will  confine  myself  to  observing  that  the  men  of  my 
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time  have  always  encountered  in  their  path  an  opinion  mis- 
takenly religious  and  blindlv  conservative.  .  .  . 


M.  de  ^laistre  dies,  and  in  presence  of  the  increasing  great- 
ness of  the  United  States  other  arguments  are  sought  to  decry 
them.  They  say  "don't  talk  to  us  about  your  America,  with 
its  slavery."  Well,  our  America  henceforth  is  without  slaves! 
We  shall  talk  of  it,  then,  although  many  without  doubt  would 
rather  talk  less  than  ever  about  it.  They  used  to  say,  "The 
American  people  will  not  know  how  to  make  war;  and  if  it 
does  so,  conqueror  or  conquered,  it  will  fall  a  prey  to  some 
fortunate  general,  some  Bonaparte,  who  will  begin  with  a 
dictatorship,  and  end  with  a  despotism  which  his  fellow-citi- 
zens will  entreat  him  to  save  them  from,  and  who,  in  exchange 
for  this  safety,  will  take  what  all  Caesars  take,  their  honor  and 
liberty." 

The  Americans  have  known  how  to  make  war;  they  have 
made  it  with  an  energy,  a  dash  and  perseverance  that  are  in- 
contestable; they  have  not  become  the  prey  of  any  general, 
of  any  dictator,  of  any  Caesar:  they  have  waged  the  most 
difficult  and  most  terrible  of  all  wars — civil  war;  they  have 
made  it  while  developing  in  its  course  all  the  qualities,  all  the 
virtues  which  form  great  military  nations;  they  have  made 
it  on  an  immense  scale.  Xo  modern  nation,  not  even  revo- 
lutionary France  with  its  fourteen  armies,  has  set  on  foot  or 
hurled  against  the  enemy  forces  proportionately  so  numerous, 
so  disciplined,  so  well  equipped,  so  steady  under  fire.  These 
traders  have  cast  as  a  prey  to  the  exigencies  of  war  their  for- 
tunes wdth  as  much  prodigality  as  the  English  shopkeepers 
in  their  struggle  against  Napoleon,  and  their  children  with 
as  much  of  heroic  abnegation  as  did  the  France  of  1792  in 
her  struggle  against  Europe.  Whilst  absurd  slanderers  de- 
nounced to  Europe  these  pretended  armies  of  ynercenaries; 
attaching  to  them  the  like  stigma  as  to  our  young  and  gallant 
countrymen  of  Castel  Fidardo,  more  than  a  milHon  of  vol- 
unteers took  up  arms  on  one  side  for  the  defence  of  the  Union 
and  of  republican  institutions;  on  the  other,  for  the  setting 
up  of  their  independence  and  maintenance  of  their  local  fran- 
chises; and  of  this  million  of  armed  men  not  one,  thank  God, 
has  become  the  butcher  of  his  brethren  or  the  satellite  of  a 
dictator. 


These  forces  have  been  commanded  by  improvised  generals, 
many  of  whom  have  shown  themselves  worthy  of  marching  in 
the  steps  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our  republican  generals; 
by  men  who  have  been  not  only  masters  in  tactics  and  strategy, 
but  heroes  in  valor  and  moderation ,  great  statesmen  and  great 
citizens;  Grant  and  Lee,  Burnside  and  Sherman,  McClellan 
and  Beauregard,  Sheridan  and  Stonewall  Jackson,  have  in- 
scribed their  names  on  the  great  page  of  history. 

I  name,  designedly,  the  chief  among  the  leaders  of  the  two 
hostile  armies;  for  I  am  happy  to  acknowledge  that  to  the 
whole  American  people  is  due,  in  this  relation  at  least,  the  hom- 
age of  our  admiration.  The  two  parties,  the  two  camps,  have 
evinced  the  Hke  bravery,  the  like  indomitable  tenacity,  the  like 
wonderful  energy,  the  like  intrepid  resolution,  the  like  self- 
abnegation,  the  like  spirit  of  sacrifice.  All  our  sympathies  are 
with  the  North,  but  these  detract  nothing  from  the  admiration 
with  which  we  are  inspired  by  the  heroism  of  the  South.  Dis- 
played in  the  service  of  injustice  and  of  error,  it  is  nevertheless 
heroism.  It  even  seems  certain  that  the  southerners  have  shown 
more  military  merit,  more  energy  and  talent,  more  dash  and 
brilliancy  than  their  enemies,  above  all,  in  the  first  period  of  the 
struggle.  How  can  we  avoid  admiring  them  (while  at  the  same 
time  regretting  that  such  high  and  rare  qualities  have  not  been 
consecrated  to  a  more  irreproachable  cause),  when  men,  and 
also,  and  beyond  all,  when  women,  daughters,  wives,  mothers, 
these  Southern  Americans  have  brought  to  life  again  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  patriotism,  the  devoted- 
ness,  the  self-denial  of  the  Roman  women  of  the  best  days  of 
the  republic. 

The  w^ar  began  ill  for  the  North;  this  sudden  outbreak  had 
thrown  up  all  the  dregs  of  human  society  to  the  surface, 
and  disclosed  them  to  the  view  of  all.  Corruption  and  treason 
had  shamelessly  done  their  part,  but  presently  they  were  de- 
nounced, restrained,  subdued,  and  thrust  back  into  nothing- 
ness; conquered  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  whose  best  auxiharies 
they  w^ere,  they  disappeared.  As  often  happens  to  a  good  cause, 
such  causes  as  have  God's  blessing,  the  trial  has  been  of  advan- 
tage to  that  of  the  Americans.  It  has  purified,  warned,  corrected 
them.  Thus,  then,  this  republic  which  was  supposed  to  be 
absorbed  in  trade  and  agriculture,  enervated  by  riches  and 
prosperity,  incapable  of  efforts  and  of  sacrifices  which  pertain 


to  war;  this  republic  has  already  shown  itself  to  be  the  emulator 
and  rival  on  the  field  of  battle  of  the  Roman  republic  and  of  the 
Grecian  republics.  Like  them  it  has  already  had  its  two  heroic 
wars;  its  Medean  war  and  its  Peloponnesian  war.  The  war  of 
1775  to  1 78 1,  which  created  its  nationality,  and  the  war  of  186 1 
to  1865,  which  has  destroyed  slavery,  has  engraven  its  name  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  pageant  of  military  renown.  That  may 
sufiice  it ;  may  it  be  enabled  to  halt  at  that  point  in  this  bloody 
and  perilous  career! 

The  statue  of  liberty,  to  employ  the  vocabulary  of  the  ter- 
rorist, has  never  been  veiled.  The  state  of  siege  remained 
unknown  in  all  the  cities  which  were  not  besieged  by  or  directly 
threatened  by  the  enemy.  Unless  all  our  information  be  con- 
troverted, it  must  be  acknowledged  that  law  and  order  have 
been  everywhere  maintained  and  respected.  All  the  newspapers 
have  continued  to  appear  without  any  restriction  or  censure; 
more  than  this,  notorious  correspondents '  of  foreign  journals, 
the  most  hostile  to  the  Northern  cause,  have  continued  to  write 
and  to  send  their  letters  to  their  address  in  Europe,  without 
incurring  any  danger  or  meeting  with  any  hindrance;  outside 
of  localities  where  military  operations  were  in  progress,  individual 
liberty  suffered  no  restraint,  liberty  of  assembUng  together  ex- 
cited no  distrust,  nor  was  any  class  and  description  of  citizens 
declared  suspected  or  outlawed. 

Mob  violence,  brutal  and  redoubtable  in  every  democracy, 
must  certainly  have  produced  some  offensive  scenes,  some 
isolated  acts  of  oppression;  but  who  confound  these  aberrations, 
always  temporary,  as  well  as  justly  odious,  with  the  crimes  of 
which  the  regular  authorities,  the  legislative  assemblies,  have 
elsewhere  taken  the  responsibility  and  the  initiative?  If 
liberty  has  been  suspended  in  certain  localities  by  military 
leaders,  it  has  been  immediately  restored  by  the  civil  superiors, 
and  everywhere  the  generals  have  shown  the  most  exemplary 
submission  to  the  magistracy;  everywhere  they  have  Hstened 
respectfully  to  the  voice  of  the  civil  authorities,  and  obeyed 
the  laws  with  docility;  not  an  instance  is  cited  of  interference 
or  insubordination  on  their  part;  conquering  or  conquered, 
through  this  long  struggle  not  one  has  derogated  from  the 
fundamental  law  of  a  free  and  well-ordered  country;  not  one 

t  See  especially -'Civil  War  in  America,"  by  William  H.  Russell,  War  Correspondent  of 
the  London  Times. 
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has  shown  the  least  symptom  of  realising  the  predictions  of  the 
false  prophets.  "We  shall  see  what  Wellington  will  do  now," 
said  Napoleon  after  his  arrival  at  St.  Helena.  This  great  con- 
temner of  human  conscience  did  not  comprehend  that  one 
might  live  as  a  worthy  man,  and  simply  a  peer  of  England, 
after  having  gained  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  "We  shall  see  what 
Grant  and  the  other  victorious  generals  will  do  now,"  say,  in 
undertones,  the  detractors  of  America  and  of  her  institutions. 
The  glorious  conqueror  of  Richmond  has  already  answered  them. 
Placed  at  the  head  of  the  principal  federal  army  seven  months 
ago,  and  already  invested  with  redoubtable  popularity.  Grant 
refused  to  allow  himself  to  be  put  in  competition  with  Lincoln 
at  the  last  presidential  election;  he  refused  the  chance  of  be- 
coming the  chief  of  the  republic  in  place  of  the  "rail-splitter" 
who  had  intrusted  him  with  the  sword  of  the  country  in  order 
to  save  it,  as  in  truth  he  has  saved  it. 


Never  has  a  great  war  been  waged  with  more  humanity. 
Take  for  example  the  wars  of  religion,  and  those  of  our  Revo- 
lution. Then  also,  as  in  the  America  of  our  day,  the  question 
was  to  reduce  in  force  a  portion  of  the  country  in  insurrection, 
in  the  sixteenth  century  against  the  old  order  of  things;  in  the 
nineteenth  against  the  new  order.  What  horrors,  what  threat- 
enings,  what  punishments  during  those  dreadful  years,  the 
consequences  of  which  still  weigh  upon  our  national  existence. 
Compare  the  measures  decreed  by  the  Convention,  and  the 
horrors  committed  by  the  terrorist  generals  against  La  Vendee; 
compare  the  outrages  committed  only  yesterday  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  against  Poland,  insurgent  and  expiring,  with  the 
laws  and  actions  of  the  American  government  against  the 
secessionists.  Nothing  can  be  more  analogous  than  the  situa- 
tion; nothing  more  different,  thank  God,  than  the  repression. 
What  contrast,  at  once  lamentable  and  glorious!  There,  in 
Vendee,  in  Poland,  and  let  us  add  (for  the  benefit  of  Enghsh 
detractors  of  their  brethren  beyond  the  sea)  in  Ireland,  in 
rebellion  in  1798,  all  that  the  devilish  imagination  of  tyrants 
and  executioners  could  invent  of  punishment,  of  torture,  of 
outrage  against  life,  chastity,  conscience  and  human  com- 
passion. Here,  in  contemporary  America,  not  a  crime.  I 
mean,  not  a  public  crime,  avowed,  official  for  which  the  nation 
may  be  accountable,  not  a  prisoner  massacred,  not  a  pohtical 


scaffold.  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  like  the  acts  of  the 
terrorists  or  of  the  Muscovites.  Neither  deportations,  nor 
tortures,  nor  military  executions,  nor  fusillades;  neither  whole- 
sale drownings  nor  showers  of  grape-shot.  Liberty,  civilization, 
democracy,  have  nothing  to  blush  for.  These  bey©nd-sea 
republicans  have  neither  adopted  nor  applied  the  odious  maxim 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  Thus  they  have  dug  an  abyss 
not  only  between  them  and  so  many  monarchs,  or  monarch- 
ists, but  between  them  and  so  many  republicans,  authors, 
accomplices,  or  panegyrists  of  excesses  which  dishonored  the 
French  revolution  in  its  contest  against  an  insurrection  far 
holier  and  far  more  legitimate  than  that  of  the  South. 

What  is  there  liner  than  the  correspondence,  published  in  all 
the  papers,  between  Grant  and  Lee,  between  the  two  great 
chiefs  of  the  two  armies,  at  the  moment  of  the  capitulation  of 
the  Confederates  of  the  7th  and  9th  April?  What  mutual  re- 
spect, what  consideration,  what  delicacy  of  expression,  what 
scrupulous  observance  of  the  laws  of  honor,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  the  laws  of  humanity  I  But  above  all,  what  a  happy  mixture 
of  dignity  and  of  good  grace  I  It  might  be  termed  the  repro- 
duction, after  the  battle  gained,  of  that  famous  meeting  of  the 
French  and  English  guards  at  Fontenoy,  were  it  not  for  a  certain 
graver  feeling  which  responds  to  the  gravity  of  the  interests  in- 
volved in  the  contest,  and  to  the  moral  and  spontaneous  convic- 
tion of  all  those  brave  men  voluntarily  engaged  in  the  conflict 
for  which  they  all  feel  themselves  responsible  before  God  and 
their  conscience. 


In  view  of  this  combination  of  civic  and  military  virtues  in 
the  bosom  of  the  same  people,  have  we  not  reason  to  affirm  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  gained  the  right  to  be  placed 
in  the  front  rank  of  modern  great  nations?  This  greatness  will 
for  a  long  time  yet  to  come  be  contested  and  detested,  but  it 
will  every  day  be  more  dear  to  generous  hearts,  to  hearts  truly 
Christian,  for  having  been  definitively  established  upon  the 
greatest  act  of  contemporaneous  history — on  the  abolition  of 
slavery  among  Christians.  Yes;  as  was  said  in  the  assembly  by 
a  worthy  man  (Eugene  Pelletan)  whose  heart  and  whose  intel- 
lect master  the  sympathies  of  those  even  who  do  not  partake 
in  all  his  opinions,  the  victory  of  the  North,  having  as  its  re- 
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suit  the  disappearance  of  slavery,  is  the  gauge  of  honor  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Yes;  slavery  is  abolished,  and  will  never 
reappear  where  it  has  been  once  abolished.  No  man  will  be 
found  in  America  strong  enough  again  to  subject  the  enfran- 
chised black  man  to  the  chain  and  the  lash,  as  the  First  Consul 
Bonaparte  did  in  the  Antilles.  It  is  well  to  dwell  upon  this,  and 
to  revert  to  it  without  ceasing;  for  if  no  one,  in  France  at  least, 
any  longer  is  willing  to  be  counted  at  this  day  among  the  apolo- 
gists of  negro  slavery,  it  is  not  so  long  since  that  man,  called 
to  preside  over  the  chosen  of  the  people,  openly  defended,  and 
for  hire,  colonial  slavery. 


II. 

But  I  am  interrupted;  I  hear  the  murmurs  and  interruptions 
of  that  too  numerous  crowd — a  crowd  uninformed  and  led 
astray — which  passes  on,  repeating  with  inexplicable  credulity 
that  slavery  was  never  in  question  in  the  contest  between  the 
North  and  South;  that  the  war  was  only  brought  on  by  ques- 
tions of  tariff,  or  of  local  independence,  provincial  and  munic- 
ipal. The  ignorance  of  the  uninformed  who  in  good  faith  re- 
peat these  puerilities  should  be  pitied;  but  we  cannot  sufficiently 
brand  the  hypocrisy  of  those  who,  cognizant  of  the  facts,  dare 
to  deny  in  the  face  of  Europe  that  the  upholding  of  slavery  has 
been  from  the  first,  to  speak  truly,  the  sole  motive  of  the  in- 
surrection. You  pretend,  I  would  say  to  them,  that  slavery 
is  not  in  question.  I  afhrm  that  there  is  no  question  but  of 
slavery,  and  I  believe  ten  minutes  would  be  sufficient,  before 
an  assemblage  of  impartial  judges,  to  demonstrate  this  beyond 
reply. 


III. 

Is  there  need,  after  all  that  precedes,  to  refute  at  length  the 
pretence  set  up  by  the  apologists  of  the  South,  of  seeing  in  their 
clients  the  representatives  of  federal  law,  of  the  cause  of  weak 
States,  and  even  of  that  decentralization  which  begins  to  find 
favor  in  the  bosom  of  European  democracy?  I  declare  for  my- 
self that  were  this  pretence  well  founded ;  if,  as  one  day  was  said 
by  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  England,  Earl  Russell, 
with  his  proverbial  impudence,  if  it  was  true  that  the  South 


fought  for  independence,  and  the  North  for  domination,  the 
South  would  have  no  partisan  more  decided,  more  sympathizing 
than  myseh;  I  am  convinced  that  the  friends  and  supporters 
of  Hberty  should  favor  throughout  the  world  the  cause  of  the 
weak  States  so  recently  and  nobly  defended  by  ^I.  Thiers  in  the 
legislative  body.  The  true  greatness  of  a  people  is  measured, 
not  by  the  extent  of  its  territory  or  the  sum  of  its  population, 
but  by  its  liberty  and  its  morality.  But  history  unhappily 
demonstrates  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  England,  the 
liberty  of  nations  decreases  and  perishes  in  the  direct  ratio  of 
the  increase  of  their  territory  and  population.  Intelligence  and 
public  morality  too  often  follow  the  same  proportion.  I  wish 
and  hope  the  United  States  will  give,  like  England,  a  fresh  con- 
tradiction to  the  cruel  result  of  the  teachings  of  the  past,  and 
will  show  that  liberty  can  coexist  with  material  greatness.  But, 
at  the  risk  of  shocking  those  among  Americans  with  whom  I 
sympathize  the  most,l  avow  that  I  fear  for  them  the  perils  of 
centralization,  of  unity  and  indivisibility,  which  are  the  natural 
basis  of  monarchic  or  military  despotism.  While  reserving  every 
question  of  right,  and  without  approving  any  rebellion,  I  would 
look  not  only  without  alarm  and  without  regret,  but  with  con- 
fidence and  satisfaction,  upon  the  dix-ision  of  the  immense  extent 
of  the  existing  republic  into  several  States  of  unequal  extent, 
but  equally  free,  equally  republican,  equally  Christian.  Amer- 
ican libertv  thus  split  up  into  several  homes  of  life,  of  thought, 
and  of  action,  would  possess  far  different  guaranties  of  duration, 
and  would  only  better  exercise  over  the  rest  of  the  world  an 
influence  as  fruitful  and  salutary  as  that  of  the  immortal  lesser 
states  of  ancient  Greece,  or  of  the  Christian  and  municipal 
repubhcs  of  the  middle  ages. 


V. 

To  recapitulate,  and  conclude;  we  maintain  that  the  victory 
of  the  North  is  an  event  both  happy  and  glorious.  We  hope 
to  have  proved  it ;  but  in  any  case  none  of  our  readers  will  deny 
that  it  is  the  most  important  event  of  the  present  day,  and  one 
whose  consequences  are  of  most  vital  interest  for  the  entire 
world. 

The  American  Union  is  henceforth  replaced  in  the  first  rank 
of  the   great  powers  of  earth.     All  eyes  will  henceforth  be 
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turned  on  her;  all  hearts  will  be  agitated  by  the  destiny  in 
reserve  for  her;  all  minds  will  seek  enlightenment  from  her 
future.  For  that  future  will  be  more  or  less  ours,  and  her 
destiny  will  perhaps  decide  our  own. 

We  must  seriously  take  account  of  past  and  future  events  in 
America,  for  we  belong  to  a  society  irrevocably  democratized, 
and  democratic  societies  resemble  each  other  much  more  than 
monarchic  or  aristocratic  societies.  ...  It  is  not  in  our  power 
here  below  to  choose  between  things  which  please  or  which  dis- 
please, but  between  things  that  are.  I  have  not  to  reason  here 
with  those  who  have  not  done  mourning  for  the  political  past 
of  the  Old  World;  with  those  who  still  dream  of  a  theocratic 
reconstruction,  monarchic  or  aristocratic,  of  modern  society. 
I  understand  all  the  regrets;  I  share  in  more  than  one;  I  honor 
greatly  some  in  which  I  do  not  share.  I  hold  as  much  as  others 
to  the  rehgion,  perhaps  even  the  superstition,  of  the  past,  but 
reserving  to  myself  the  faculty  of  distin^ishing  the  past  from 
the  future,  as  of  death  from  life.  I  will  not  exult  over  any 
ruin,  except  that  of  falsehood  and  wickedness,  which  it  has  not 
been  given  to  me  to  contemplate.  Thus  much  said,  I  mean 
not  to  offend  any,  nor  even  to  utter  anything  but  a  common- 
place, almost  trivial  because  it  is  so  plain,  by  proving  that  the 
modern  world  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  democracy,  and  that  there 
is  only  a  choice  between  two  forms  of  democracy,  but  two 
forms  w^hich  differ  as  much  as  night  from  day;  between  democ- 
racy disciplined,  authoritative,  more  or  less  incarnate  in  a  single, 
all-powerful  man;  and  liberal  democracy,  where  all  powers  are 
restrained  and  controlled  by  unlimited  publicity  and  by  indi- 
vidual liberty;  in  other  words  between  Caesarean  democracy 
and  American  democracy.  .  .  .  The  choice  must  be  made, 
and  the  choice  can  be  only  between  these  two  conditions.  All 
the  rest  are  nothing  but  Utopian  fancies,  or  regrets  of  the 
archaeologist;  fancies  and  regrets  very  respectable  perhaps, 
but  perfectly  unproductive. 


The  civil  war  might  have  made  out  of  American  democracy 
a  Caesarean  and  military  democracy.  But  the  contrary 
has  happened.  It  remains  a  liberal  and  Christian  democracy. 
This  is  the  first  great  fact  which,  in  the  annals  of  modern 
democracy,  reassures  and  comforts  without  reservation,  the 
first  which  is  fit  to  inspire  trust  in  its   future,  trust   hmited. 
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humble,  and  unassuming,  as  is  becoming  all  human  trust 
should  be,  but  trust  fearless  and  sincere,  as  might  and  should 
be  that  of  free  hearts  and  clear  consciences. 

America  has  just  shown,  for  the  first  time  since  the  world 
began,  that  liberty  could  be  coexistent  in  a  democracy  with 
war,  and,  moreover,  with  the  almost  measureless  greatness  of 
a  country.  This  simultaneous  existence  rests  always  full  of 
perils  and  of  hazards;  but  in  line  it  is  possible,  it  is  real,  it  passes 
provisionally  out  of  the  region  of  problems  into  that  of  facts. 

American  democracy  has  its  creeds  and  its  morals — Christian 
creeds,  pure  and  virile  morals;  it  is  in  that  very  superior  to 
the  greater  part  of  European  societies.  It  professes  and 
practises  respect  for  religious  faith  and  respect  for  woman. 
But  above  all  it  practises  and  maintains  liberty  in  a  degree 
which  no  nation,  except  England,  has  yet  been  able  to  attain, 
liberty  without  restriction  and  without  inconsistency;  entire 
liberty,  that  is  to  say;  domestic  liberty  not  less  than  political 
liberty;  civil  liberty  side  by  side  with  religious  liberty;  liberty 
to  devise,  with  the  liberty  of  the  press,  liberty  of  association  and 
of  instruction,  with  the  liberty  of  the  tribune.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  rudeness  of  its  attractions,  notwithstanding  a  certain 
decadence  of  the  moral  sense  which  seems  to  have  shown 
itself  there  since  the  death  of  Washington,  it  despises  and  ignores 
the  odious  and  ridiculous  hobbles,  the  hateful  and  jealous 
restrictions  which  our  French  democrats  associate  with  their 
strange  liberalism. 

Besides,  it  approaches  more  nearly  than  any  other  con- 
temporary society  the  object  which  every  human  society 
should  propose  to  itself:  it  offers  and  secures  to  every  member 
of  the  community  an  active  participation  in  the  fruits  and 
benefits  of  the  social  union. 

The  new  President  (Johnson)  has  frankly  adopted  in  his 
first  allocution  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  free  and  Christian 
countries:  ''Our  government  springs  from  and  was  made 
for  the  people — not  the  people  for  the  government."  In  other 
terms,  society  is  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  society  or 
the  state.  He  has  thus  laid  down  the  sovereign  distinction 
which  separates  liberty  from  absolute  power. 


America  astonishes  the  world  by  placing  at  the  head   of 
a  nation  of  thirty  milhons  of  people  men  issuing  from  the 
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humblest  grades  of  society,  by  confiding  to  these  obscure  and 
inexperienced  men  armies  of  a  million  of  soldiers,  who,  the 
war  ended,  return  to  their  homes  without  any  danger  to  liberty. 
A  man  who  was  first  a  wood-cutter,  then  a  husbandman,  then 
a  boatman,  then  a  lawyer,  becomes  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  directs  in  this  character  a  war  more  formidable 
and  more  legitimate  than  the  wars  of  Napoleon.  A  horrible 
outrage  causes  his  disappearance,  and  immediately  one,  for- 
merly a  journeyman  tailor,  replaces  him  without  the  shadow 
of  disorder  or  protest  coming  to  disturb  the  national  mourning. 
This  is  strange  and  novel;  but  what  is  there  in  it  that  is  unfortu- 
nate or  terrifying?  For  my  part  I  see  in  it  a  transformation, 
historic  and  social,  as  remarkable  and  less  stormy  than  that 
which  substituted  through  all  the  West  the  Clovises  and  the 
Alarics  for  the  vile  prefects  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
laborers  become  chiefs  of  a  great  nation  are  a  hundred-fold 
less  repugnant  to  me  than  the  Caesars  with  their  freedmen  and 
their  favorites.  I  see  with  admiration  these  proletaries  meta- 
morphosed into  potentates  in  nowise  bewildered  by  their 
elevation.  They  continue  to  be  prudent,  mild,  discreet.  There 
is  nothing  in  them  which  savors  of  the  popular  tyrants  of 
other  days;  nor  of  those  pretended  envoys  of  Providence, 
who  begin  by  violations  of  the  laws,  like  Caesar,  and  finish 
in  insanity,  like  Alexander  and  Napoleon.^ 

What  rest,  what  comfort,  to  feel  oneself  in  the  presence 
of  worthy  men  simple  and  truthful,  in  whom  power  defined 
and  restricted,  although  immense,  has  not  turned  the  head 
nor  perverted  the  heart!  Where  search  for  true  greatness, 
if  it  be  not  in  these  plebeian  souls,  disciplined  by  responsibihty 
and  purified  by  adversity,  enlarging  with  their  situation  and 
elevating  poHtics  even  to  the  heights  of  moral  life? 

Dark  and  sad  as  her  future  might  be  imagined,  and  were  she 
to  be  buried  to-morrow  beneath  her  triumph,  America  will  not 
the  less  have  bequeathed  to  the  friends  of  liberty  a  never-dying 
encouragement.  Numerous  and  bitter  as  may  be  our  own  mis- 
takes, legitimate  as  may  be  our  apprehensions,  she  had  given 
us  somewhat  to  believe  in  and  to  hope  for,  through  ages  to 
come,  in  the  ideal  which  attracted  in  the  last  century  our  fathers 
under  her  banner,  the  ideal  of  which  they  gave  the  only  true 

■  Recall  to  mind  that  M.  Thiers,  our  illustrious  and  national  historian,  has  demonstrated, 
at  the  end  of  his  great  work,  the  folly  which  the  exercise  of  full  powers  substituted  in  the 
spirit  of  Napoleon  for  the  wisdom  of  his  earlier  years. 
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programme  in  1789,  and  which  can  only  serve  as  a  bond  between 
the  sons  of  the  conquerors  and  the  sons  of  the  victims  of  the 
French  revolution. 

Therefore  it  is  that  I  have  not  feared  to  say  that  at  the  pres- 
ent hour  the  American  people,  coming  out  victorious  and  pure 
from  so  redoubtable  an  experience,  will  take  rank  amid  the  first 
nations  of  the  earth,  which  does  not  mean  to  say  that  it  can  be 
irreproachable.  It  has  not  been  so  in  the  past,  and  nothing 
announces  that  it  must  be  so  in  the  future.  .  .  . 


That  which  mainly  reassures  us  against  the  dangers  which 
menace  the  republic,  or  with  which  she  may  menace  the  world, 
is  the  character  of  the  American  people — the  nation  which  has 
learned  how  to  pass  through  such  terrible  trials  without  giving 
herself  a  master,  without  even  dreaming  of  it,  has  evidently 
received  from  Heaven  a  moral  constitution,  a  political  temper- 
ament quite  different  from  that  of  the  turbulent  and  servile 
races  which  know  not  how  to  secure  themselves  against  their 
own  blunderings  but  by  precipitating  themselves  from  revolu- 
tion into  servitude,  and  have  no  refuge  or  alleviation  of  the 
shame  and  annoyance  of  their  domestic  subjection  but  in  for- 
eign adventures. 

What  gives  the  best  pledge  of  this  national  temperament  is 
the  personage,  truly  unique,  whom  the  nation,  in  full  possession 
of  its  free  will  and  its  natural  sympathies,  has  twice  in  succes- 
sion chosen  as  President.  Everything  has  been  said  about 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  has  presented  to  us  in  the  ripeness  of 
the  nineteenth  centur}^  a  fresh  example,  which  is  not  either 
a  copy  or  a  counterfeit  of  the  calm  and  worthy  Hneage 
from  which  Washington  issued.  His  glory  will  not  be  eclipsed 
in  history  even  by  that  of  Washington.  He  honors  human  na- 
ture, not  less  than  the  country  whose  destinies  he  directed,  and 
whose  pacification  he  brought  about  with  such  inteUigent  mod- 
eration. We  humble  advocates  of  liberty,  whose  glorious  and 
victorious  champion  he  has  been,  must  engrave  in  our  souls 
and  seal  with  our  lives  this  pure  and  noble  memory,  to  encour- 
age, to  console,  and  to  bind  us  more  firmly  to  the  laborious  duty 
on  which  we  have  voluntarily  entered.  We  must  emulate  this 
combination  of  honesty  and  of  kindness,  of  sagacity  and  sim- 
plicity, of  modesty  and  firm  courage,  which  make  of  him  a 
type  so  attractive  and  so  rare,  a  type  that  no  prince,  no  pubhc 
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man  of  our  age,  has  equalled.  This  wood-cutter  becomes  lawyer; 
then,  placed  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  greatest  peoples  of  the 
earth,  displays  all  the  virtues  of  an  honest  man  beside  all  the 
skill  of  a  politician.  His  head  was  no  more  affected  than  his 
language.  Since  his  accession  to  supreme  rank,  not  a  single 
expression  of  menace  or  bravado,  a  single  expression  vindictive 
or  extravagant.  No  sovereign,  hereditary  or  elective,  has  spoken 
a  language  more  eloquent  or  more  w^orthy;  none  has  shown  more 
calmness  and  good  temper,  more  perseverance  and  magnanimity. 

''Let  us  unite,"  he  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Missouri  on  the 
2oth  February  last,  in  pointing  out  to  him  the  means  for  paci- 
fying that  State,  recently  submitting  but  still  severely  agitated, 
"Let  all  such  meet,  and,  waiving  all  else,  pledge  each  to  cease 
harassing  others,  and  to  make  common  cause  against  whoever 
persists  in  making,  aiding,  or  encouraging  further  disturbance. 
The  practical  means  they  will  best  know^  how^  to  adopt  and 
apply.  At  such  meetings  old  friendships  will  cross  the  memory, 
and  honor  and  Christian  charity  will  come  in  to  help." 

Honor  and  Christian  charity:  just  what  is  most  lacking  in 
the  action  and  language  of  politicians.  What  can  be  more 
touching  than  this  "rail-splitter,"  this  Illinois  husbandman, 
recalling  the  inspirations  and  vital  conditions  of  humanity 
first  to  his  own  people;  then,  thanks  to  the  prestige  with 
which  his  death  has  crowned  him,  to  the  whole  world,  which 
attentively  gathers  up  his  slightest  sayings  to  enlarge  the  too 
scanty  treasury  of  moral  lessons  which  the  shepherds  of  men 
bequeath  to  posterity.  Let  us  collect  in  turn,  and  seek  in 
these  words,  whatever  bears  the  stamp  of  that  Christian  faith 
with  which  he  was  imbued,  and  which  all  the  public  men  of 
America  so  simply  and  naturally,  confess.  Orators  and  gen- 
erals, authors  and  diplomatists.  Northerners  and  Southerners 
without  distinction,  have  the  thought  of  God  ever  present  to 
them,  care  to  call  Him  to  witness,  and  the  duty  of  rendering 
Him  public  homage  alw^ays  inspires  them.  Nothing  better 
demonstrates,  in  contradiction  to  European  revolutionists, 
that  the  most  energetic  and  unrestricted  development  of  ideas 
of  institutions  and  of  modern  liberties  has  absolutely  nothing 
in  it  incompatible  with  the  public  profession  of  Christianity, 
with  the  solemn  proclamation  of  gospel  truth.  Let  us  listen 
to  his  farewell  to  his  neighbors  and  friends  on  leaving  his  modest 
residence  at  Springfield,  lUinois,  to  become  for  the  first  time 
President  of  the  United  States: 
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''No  one,  not  in  my  situation  can  appreciate  my  feeling  of 
sadness  at  this  parting.  To  this  place,  and  the  kindness  of 
these  people,  I  owe  everything.  Here  I  have  lived  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  have  passed  from  a  young  to  an  old  man. 
Here  my  children  have  been  born,  and  one  is  buried.  I  now 
leave,  not  knowing  when  or  whether  ever  I  may  return,  with  a 
task  before  me  greater  than  that  which  rented  upon  Washington. 
Without  the  assistance  of  that  Divine  Being  who  ever  attended 
him,  I  cannot  succeed.     With  that  assistance  I  cannot  fail." 

Listen  to  him  in  his  first  inaugural  address,  March  4,  186 1: 

"Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christianity,  and  a  firm  reliance  on 
Him  who  has  never  yet  forsaken  this  favored  land,  are  still 
competent  to  adjust  all  our  present  difficulty." 

Listen  to  the  last  public  remarks  pronounced  by  him  three 
days  before  his  death  in  a  speech,  April  11,  1865: 

''We  meet  this  evening  not  in  sorrow,  but  in  gladness  of 
heart.  The  evacuation  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and 
the  surrender  of  the  principal  insurgent  army,  give  hope  of  a 
righteous  and  speedy  peace,  whose  joyous  expression  cannot 
be  restrained.  In  the  midst  of  this,  however.  He  from  whom 
all  blessings  flow  must  not  be  forgotten.  A  call  for  a  national 
thanksgiving  is  being  prepared,  and  will  be  duly  promulgated. 
Nor  must  those  whose  harder  part  give  us  the  cause  of  rejoicing 
be  overlooked.  Their  honors  must  not  be  parceled  out  with 
others.  I  myself  was  near  the  front,  and  had  the  high  pleasure 
of  transmitting  much  of  the  good  news  to  you;  but  no  part 
of  the  honor  for  plan  or  execution  is  mine.  To  General  Grant, 
his  skilful  officers  and  brave  men,  all  belongs." 

Ther^  you  see,  as  always  with  this  great,  honest  man,  the 
same  humility,  the  same  simpHcity,  the  same  charity.  I  do 
not  believe  that  since  Saint  Louis  any  among  the  princes 
and  the  great  of  the  earth  have  uttered  better  words.  .  .    . 

Listen  to  his  improvised  successor  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress: 

"The  best  energies  of  my  life  have  been  spent  in  endeavoring 
to  establish  and  perpetuate  the  principles  of  free  government. 
.  .  .  Duties  have  been  mine;  consequences  are  God's." 


Listen  also  to  his  rival,  Jefferson  Davis,  president  of  the 
rebel  confederacy,  in  his  late  message  of  March  13,  1865: 

"Thus  united  in  a  common  and  holy  cause,  rising  above  all 
selfish  considerations,  rendering  all  our  means  and  faculties 
tributary  to  the  country's  welfare,  let  us  bow  submissively 
to  the  Divine  will  and  reverently  invoke  the  blessing  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  that,  as  he  protected  and  guided  our  sires 
when  struggling  in  a  similar  cause,  so  he  will  enable  us  to 
guard  safely  our  altars  and  our  firesides  and  maintain  inviolate 
the  political  rights  which  we  inherited." 

Listen,  again,  to  the  gallant  Lee,  general-in-chief  of  the 
insurgent  army,  in  his  farewell  proclamation,  after  the  capitula- 
tion of  the  9th  of  April: 

"You  will  take  with  you  the  satisfaction  that  proceeds  from 
the  consciousness  of  duty  faithfully  performed;  and  I  earnestly 
pray  that  a  merciful  God  will  extend  to  you  his  blessing  and 
protection. 

"With  an  increasing  admiration  of  your  constancy  and 
devotion  to  your  country,  and  a  grateful  remembrance  of 
your  kind  and  generous  consideration  for  myself,  I  bid  you 
all  an  affectionate  farewell. 

"R.  E.  Lee,  General." 


The  above  selections  are  translated  from  "La  Victoire  du  Nord  aiix 
Etats-Unis"  (Paris,  1865),  one  of  the  last  works  of  Charles-Forbes-Rene, 
Comte  de  Montalembert,  a  French  publicist,  historian,  and  leader  of  the 
liberal  Catholic  party.  He  was  born  in  18 10,  of  an  ancient  family  distin- 
guished for  military  and  scientific  attainments.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1 83 1,  Charles  de  Montalembert  was  too  young  to  take  his  seat  as  a  French 
peer,  but  his  literary  and  intellectual  activity  made  him  a  person  of  im- 
portance. He  was  a  liberal  in  the  English  sense  and  distinguished  himself 
by  teaching  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  Church  and  State.  His  chief  aim 
was  to  reconcile  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  modern  democracy  with 
one  another.  This,  and  many  other  liberal  ideas,  he  promoted  through  his 
journal  UAvcnir.  After  the  fall  of  Louis- Philippe  in  1848  he  was  elected 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  reelected  until  1857  when  he  retired  to 
private  life. 

Besides  being  an  orator,  Montalembert  wrote  a  style  picturesque,  passion- 
ate and  polished.  As  a  historian  the  period  of  the  middle  ages  absorbed  him 
most.  "La  Vie  de  Ste.  Elisabeth  de  Hongrie"  (1836)  was  his  first  historical 
writing.  "Moines  d'Occident, "  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1870, 
and  later  completed  and  published,  was  received  with  great  admiration 
and  appreciation. 
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Montalembert  was  a  steadfast  and  eloquent  friend  of  the  cause  of  Union 
in  the  American  Civil  War  while  most  of  the  intellectual  and  conservative 
classes  in  Europe  hoped  to  see  the  RepubUc  permanently  divided.  His 
"Victoire  du  Xord  aux  Etats-Unis"  was  a  tribute  to  American  democracy, 
leadership,  and  humanity  that  deser\-es  to  be  better  known  especially  in 
the  light  of  the  struggle  of  the  -AjHes  in  the  Great  World  \\"ar  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  and  in  the  light  of  the  atrocities  committed  b}- 
the  forces  of  autocracy.  The  almost  literal  translation  we  have  used  is 
based  upon  the  one  printed  in  John  Bigelow's  ''Retrospections  of  an 
Active  Life,"  Volume  III.  Quotations  from  the  words  of  American  states- 
men have  been  collated  with  the  original  versions. 

The  Old  South  Le.ajlets  reprint  important  documents  on 
history  and  literature,  particularly  in  America.  They  are  pub- 
lished under  the  editorial  supervision  of  S.  E.  Morison,  Ph.D., 
by  The  Old  South  Assocl\tiox,  Old  South  Meeting-house, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  of  whom  they  may  be  obtained  at 
five  cents  the  copy,  four  dollars  the  hundred,  or  in  bound 
volumes,  twenty-five  numbers  in  each,  one  dollar  and  a  half. 
A  catalogue  of  the  series  will  be  forwarded  upon  request. 
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